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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Eprror—l have received of the Correspondent, Vol. 3, the ten 
first numbers by Wilmington, and the eleventh and twelfth direct. By 
the free admission of the hitherto repressed sentiments of all, you ensure 
encouragement. 1 think such a journal may do much, espe cially for the 
rising and future generations. 'The people of this vicinity are generally 
disposed to liberality, and among my particular frie ‘nds, there is much 


freedom of enquiry upon moral and natural philosophy; but many of 


them, with respect to toleration, remind me of the bookseller, who, wish- 
ing to make a flourish, added to his half- mile catalogue, ** &c. &e. &e. 
&c. ad infinitum to a certain extent.” The less candid, or more pru- 

dent, frequently close our discussions with some qualifying remark upon 
the danger of speculation, or, in their view, the no less formidable dan- 
ger of publicly avowing opinions at variance with long established doc- 
trines ; and I have been frequently and seriously advised by gentlemen 
for whom I have great respect, not to encounter, at least, any of the 
leading dogmas of Christianity, or subject myself to the jealousy or cen- 

sure of the “ sound in faith.” 

Men making any profession of religion, gene rally shun the investiga- 
tion of mysteries, which vanish “ into thin air’ as soon as the talisman 
of reason is suffered to approach. They are even smitten with “ hol) 
fear’’ if common sense, in his unsophisticated honesty, imagines that he 
has stumbled upon the clue that will make the mazes of the labyrinth so 
clear, that * the way-faring man, though a fool, cannot err therein.”’— 
If you enter the field against men of this class, they will quote text after 
text in confirmation of what. they advance, and you must at once give 
tacit assent to arguments of this kind, or submit to the ungracious alter- 
native of being ‘branded as an ireligionist, or some such thing, which 
they find it easier to name than define ; so that we must hecome reputed 
sceptics or conscious hypocrites. 


** Hypocrisy’s a damning sin, 
And whoso lets the harpy in. 
WY a’ her unco lying din, 
She will deceive him, 
Till truth from her accursed grin 
Can ne’er retrieve him.” 


It is for the sake of untrammelled interchange of sentiment that I have 
subscribed for the Herald of Heresy ; and though I may seldom trouble 
you with my lucubrations, | may enjoy the pleasure of perusing the un- 
restrained expression of the opinions of others. T imagine I may stir uj 
one or two more to the “ wood work.” and influence them to give you 
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paper the encouragement a “ free press’? publication deserves. In the 
mean time I shall be obliged to any of your correspondents to answer 
the following query in candor :— 

What are the reasons which induce you to believe in the existence of 
a Supreme Intelligence, omnipotent and omnipresent ? 


Yours, &c. E. M. 





NATURAL IDEAS. 

Mn. Eprror—According to the principles of Christianity, poverty it- 
selfis a virtue. It is the virtue which sovereigns and priests oblige their 
slaves most rigorously to observe. With this idea, many pious christians 
of their own accord have renounced the perishable riches of the earth, 
distributed their patrimony among the poor, and retired into deserts, 
there to live in voluntary indigence. But this enthusiasm, this superna- 
tural taste for misery was soon forced to yield to nature. The succes- 
sors of these volunteers in poverty, sold to devout people their prayers 
and pious intercessions with the divinity ; they became rich and power- 
ful. Thus monks and solitaries lived in indolence, and under color of 
charity, impudently devoured the substance of the poor. 

The species of poverty most esteemed by revealed religion, is poverty 
of mind. ‘The fundamental virtue of all religion, that is, the most use- 
ful to its ministers, is faith. It consists in unbounded credulity, which 
admits without inquiry whatever the interpreters of the Deity are inte- 
rested in making men believe. By the aid of this wonderful virtue, 
priests became the arbiters of right and wrong, of good and evil; they 
could easily cause the commission of crimes to advance their interest. 
Implicit faith has been the source of the greatest outrages that have been 
committed on earth. He who first taught nations, that when we wrong 
men we must ask pardon of God, appease him by presents, and offer 
him sacrifices, destroyed the true principles of morality. According to 
such ideas, men imagine that they may obtain of the King of Heaven, 
as of kings of the earth, permission to be unjust and wicked, or, at 
least, pardon for the evil they may commit. 

Mor: ality is founded on the relations, wants, and constant interests of 
the inhabitants of the earth; the relations, which subsist between God 
and men are either unknown or imagimary. Mortals imagine they may 
injure one another with impunity by making suitable satisfaction to the 
Almighty Being, who is supposed to have the right of remitting all of- 
fences committed against his creatures. Is any thing better calculated 
to encourage or burden the wicked in crimes, than to persuade them 
there exists an invisible being, who has a right to forgive them the acts 
of injustice, rapine, perfidy, and outrage that they commit against soci- 
ety? Encouraged by these destructive ideas, the most perverse men 
perpetrate the’ most horrid crimes, and believe ‘they make reparation by 
imploring Divine mercy. Their conscience is at rest when the priest 
assures them that heaven is disarmed by a sincere repentance, very use- 
less to the world. The priest consoles them in the name of the Deity if 
they consent to share with his ministers the fruits of their fraud and rob- 
beries, as a re paration of their faults. 

If ignorance is useful to priests and oppressors of mankind, it is fatal 
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to society. Man, void of knowledge, does not enjoy his reason; with- 
out reason and knowledge, he is a savage, who is every instant liable to 
be hurried into crimes. Morality, or the science of duties, is acquired 
only by the study of man and his relations. He who does not reflect is 
unacquainted with true morality, and walks with precarious steps in the 
path of virtue. The less men reason, the more wicked they are. Sava- 
ges, princes, nobles, and the dregs of the people are commonly the worst 
of men, because they reason the least. 

The devout man never reflects, and is careful not to reason. He fears 
all inquiry, follows authority, and often, through an erroneous con- 
science, makes it a sacred duty to commit evil. The unbeliever rea- 
sons; he consults experience, and prefers it to prejudice. Hf he reasons 
justly, his conscience is enlightened ; he finds more real motives to do 
good than the bigot, whose only motives are his chimeras, and who_ne- 
ver listens to reason. Are not the motives of the unbeliever sufficiently 
powerful to counteract his passions? Is he blind enough to be unmind- 
ful of his true interest? If so, he will be vicious and wicked ; but he will 
be neither worse nor better than the numerous believers, who, notwith- 
standing revealed religion and its sublime precepts, follow a conduct 
which their region condemns. Is then a credulous assassin less to be 
feared than an assassin who believes nothing? Is a very devout tyrant 
less a tyrant than an undevout tyrant? 

A religious man, notwithstanding the unsociable principles of a san- 
guinary religion, will sometimes be humane, tolerant, and moderate : 
the principles of his religion are then inconsistent with the gentleness of 
his character. Libertines, debauchees, hypocrites, adulterors and rogues 
often appear to have the best ideas on morals. Why do they not re- 
duce them to practice? Because their temperaments, interest, and habits 
do not accord with their sublime theories. The rigid principles of Chris- 
tian morality, which many people regard as divine, have but little influ- 
ence on the conduct of those who preach them to others. Do they not 
daily tell us to do what they preach, and not what they practise ? 

Every man who reasons soon becomes an unbeliever: for reason 
shews that theology is nothing else but a tissue of chimeras ; that super- 
stition is contrary to every principle of good sense, that it tinctures all 
human knowledge with falsity. The sensible man is an unbeliever, be- 
cause he sees that far from making men happier, superstition is.the chief 
source of the greatest disorders, and the permanent calamities with 
which man is afflicted. "The man who seeks his own welfare and tran- 
quillity, examines and throws aside his superstitious ideas, because he 
thinks it no less troublesome than useless to spend his life in trembling 
before phantoms, fit to impose only on silly women, or children. 

co CLIO. 


ORIGIN OF MAN. 

Mr. Eprror—The pride of the existing generation of mankind, with 
their immortal souls, will not allow them to harbor the idea of the exis- 
tence of animals in the sea like themselves: and notwithstanding the 
frequent sight of such animals, the ery of fable is raised. They will 
readily believe stories about personified Gods, Ghosts, and Devils, whie h 
no one professes to have seen, and for whose existenre no rational ¢ 
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probable account or theory can be given ; but about the existence of such 
an animal as themselves in the sea, where it is notorious that all sorts of 
animals do exist, the spiritualists become the greatest sceptics and blas- 
phemers. ‘There was a clear and satisfactory attestation of a merman 
or woman having been seen on the coast of Ireland, a few months back. 
But the publication of such a fact is to the priests and their dupes one of 
the degrees of blasphemy. De Maillet’s book leaves the matter unques- 
tionable: and Mosheim, the author of the Ecclesiastical History, in re- 
ferring to De Maillet’s Description of Egypt, published at Paris in 1735, 
styles him a writer of the most unquestionable authority. His book Tet- 
LIAMED exhibits the utmost reverence for truth. 

The one legged race, he finds amphibious, associating with the Es- 
quimaux on the North American coasts, acting as a kind of boat man- 
agers. His authority is an Esquimaux Girl, that was taken and brought 
to Canada, where she lived as a servant to a French Lady. Some of 
the Esquimaux are little short of being amphibious animals ; and if they 
rate as a part of mankind, we need not be ashamed to own the whole 
monkey race, and all that can be said about mermen and women. If 
should like to have asked Captain Parry, or any of his associates in the 
polar voyages, What he thought of the souls and heavenly salvation of 
those wretched beings which he found in his two voyages. 

As it is evident, that the waters have covered and have retired from 
every part of the earth, it is rational to suppose, that earthquakes and 
other convulsions have in some places caused a very sudden retirement 
of the waters from some places, leaving the larger footed animals con- 
tained in them on comparatively dry land, or with so small a quantity 
of water about them as to render them amphibious from necessity. A 
new kind of atmosphere, and gradual changes assimilating them to it, 
might change much of the original character of these animals. Terri- 
fied at their new situation, and ignorant of every cause of it, it is likely 
that they would not move far from the spots in which they were left, and 
thus, after a time, lose their instinct as aquatic animals. If such a the- 
ory exhibits the least character of validity, it becomes a question, whe- 
ther those heaps of bones which have been found in caverns, in collec- 
tions so difficult to be accounted for, might not have been the bones of 
sea instead of land animals, and whether the Mammoth was ever really 
a land animal. 

So much for the origin of man. It is a difficult and a delicate sub- 
ject. It were fortunate for him to have kept in the water, or to have 
left his soul, or notion of an immortal soul there. I presume there are 
no sea-gods ; though we have identified sea-devils! Q. 


THE SAINTS. 
Mr. Epitor— The following account of the Saints is extracted from 
Dr. Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History :— 

In the fourth and fifth centuries of Christianity, which may justly 
enough be termed the age of ignorance, superstition, and corruption, all 
such persons who distinguished themselves from the multitude, either by 
their genius, their writings, or their eloquence, by their prudence and 
dexterity in imagining matters of importance, or by their meekness and 
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moderation, all such were esteemed something more tlian men; they were 
reverenced as Gods ; or, to speak more properly, they appeared to others 
as men divinely inspired, and full of the Deity. (Vol. II. p. 31.) 

The images of those, who, during their lives had acquired a reputa- 
tion of sanctity, were honoured with a peculiar worship; and many 
imagined that this worship drew down into the images the propitious 
presence of the saints, or celestial beings they represented. A singular 
and irresistible efficacy was also attributed to the bones of these saints, 
and to the figure of the cross, in defeating the attempts of Satan, remov- 
ing all sorts of calamities, and in healing, not only the diseases of the 
body, but also those of the mind; (vol. i. p. 39.) and an opinion was 
propagated with industry, by a rapacious priesthood, among the people, 
that the remission of sins was to be purchased by liberalities to the 
churches and temples, which were dedicated to these celestial mediators. 
(p. 144.) 


In the sixth century, many took upon themselves to write the Lives of 


the Saints. Among this kind of biographers, we find the names of Eu- 
nodius, Eugippius, Cyril, Dyonisius, Dogitosus, and others. But how- 
ever pious the intentions of these biographers may have been, it must be 
acknowledged, that they executed the task in a most contemptible man- 
ner. No rational models of piety are to be found amongst these pre- 
tended worthies, whom they propose to Christians as objects for imita- 
tion. They amuse their readers with gigantic fables and trifling ro- 
mances; the examples they exhibit are those of certain delirious fanat- 
ics, whom they call saints, men of corrupt and perverted judgment, who 
offered violence to reason and nature, by the horrors of an extravagant 
austerity in their own conduct, and by the severity of those singular and 
inhuman rules, which they prescribed to others. For the means by 
which these men were sainted, was by starving themselves with a frantic 
obstinacy, and bearing useless hardships of hunger, thirst, and inclement 
seasons, with stedfastness and perseverance ; by running about the coun- 
try like madmen, in tattered garments, and sometimes half naked, or 
shutting themselves up in a narrow space, where they continued motion- 
less: by standing for a long time together in certain postures, with their 
eyes closed, in the enthusiastic expectation of divine light. All this was 
saint-like and glorious; and the more that any ambitious fanatic depart- 
ed from the dictates of reason and common sense, and counterfeited the 
wild gestures, and incoherent conduct of an ideot, or a lunatic, the surer 
was his prospect of obtaining an eminent rank among the heroes and 
demi-gods of a corrupt and degenerate church. (p. 130.) 

But even all this was insufficient to satisfy the demands of a supersti- 
tion nourished by the stratagems of a corrupt and designing priesthood, 
and fomented by the zeal of the more ignorant and stupid sons of the 
church. It was not enough to reverence departed saints, and to confide 
in their intercession and succors ; it was not enough to clothe them with 
an imaginary power of healing diseases, working miracles, and deliver- 
ing from all sorts of calamities and dangers; their bones, their clothes, 
the apparel and furniture they had possessed during their lives, the very 
ground which they had touched, or in which their putrid carcasses were 
laid, were treated with a stupid veneration, and supposed to retain the 
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marvellous virtue of healing all disorders, both of body and mind; and 
of defending such as possessed them, against all assaults and devices of 
satan. (p. 323.) The consequence of this wretched notion was, that 
every one was eager to provide himself with these salutary remedies, for 
which purpose great numbers undertook fatiguing and perilous voyages, 
and subjected themselves to all sorts of hardships; while others made 
use of this delusion to accumulate their riches, and to impose upon the 
miserable multitude, by the most impious and shocking inventions. As 
the demand for relics was prodigious and universal, the clergy employed 
all their dexterity to satisfy these demands, and were far from being nice 
in the methods they used for that purpose. The bodies of the saints 
were sought by fasting and prayer, instituted by the priest, in order to 
obtain a divine answer, and an infallible direction never failed to accom- 
plish their desires ; the holy carease was always found, and that always 
in consequence (as they impiously gave out) of the suggestion and inspi- 
ration of God himself. Each discovery of this kind was attended with 
excessive demonstrations of joy, and animated zeal of those devout seek- 
ers, to enrich the church still more and more with this new kind of trea- 
sure. Many travelled with this view into the eastern provinces, and fre- 
quented the places which Christ and his disciples had honoured with 
their presence, that with bones and other secret remains of the first her- 
ids of the gospel, they might comfort dejected minds, calm trembling 
consciences, save sinking states and defend their inhabitants from all 
sorts of calamities. Nor did these pious travellers return home empty ; 
the craft and knavery of the Greeks, found a rich prey in these stupid 
and credulous relic-hunters. The latter paid considerable sums for legs, 
and arms, skulls, jaw-bones (several of which were not even human) and 
other things that were supposed to have belonged to the primitive wor- 
thies of the Christian church. But there were many, who, unable to 
procure for themselves these spiritual treasures, by voyages and prayers, 
had resource to violence and theft; for all sorts of means and all sorts 
of attempts, in a case of this sort, were considered, when successful, as 
pious and acceptable to the supreme Being. (p. 324.) 


a ———————————————— EES 


NEW-YORE, SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1828. 








LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
On the Vital Principle. By the Secretary. 

There is, perhaps, no subject, on which a greater difference of opin- 
ion has prevailed, than on the principle of Vitality. Some writers have 
supposed that fre and this principle are derived from the same source, 
and are of a similar nature, Others supposed it to be derived from the 
sun. The principle of vitality has also been considered to be a humid 
vapor, and that humidity was the active principle of all things. Other 
authors have imagined the vital energy to be the same as the soul, and 
derived from the air. Sevéral modern physiologists have considered the 
nervous fluid as the source whence it is derived; and some have identi- 
fied it with the electric and galvanic fluids; while others have conclud- 
ed that life itself was nothing more than the organization or modification 
of matter. 
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‘To me it appears that most of the opinions prevailing on this subject 
are radically wrong, inasmuch as they assume the existence of a sepa- 
rate and substantive being, which they term the mind, in contradistine- 
tion to matter, as if. man was composed of two natures, an etherial or 
spiritual one, and a material one. This I hold to be an illusion. The 
physiology of man, and the observation of daily experience, prove him 
to be a feeling, not a thinking animal. 

I had recently an opportunity of showing that what is called the fac- 
ulty of wstinct in animals, whether in men or brutes, is only the result 
of sensation, Although man, in point of organization, is by far the su- 
perior animal, no one can deny that among quadrupeds are frequently 
to be found indications of great intelligence, similar to what belongs to 
our species. From this I infer, that the internal formation of the brain 
of these animals approximates very closely to that of man. But this ap- 
proximation, or resemblance, is not confined to animals. Among vege- 
tables we find instances of plants possessing sensation, or feeling—others 
subject to irritation—and frequently manifesting that they are actuated, 
or moved, by motives similar to those which influence the conduct of an- 
imals. A little attention to the habits of both, will place the matter, in 
my opinion, beyond dispute. 

That animals and vegetables have the same constitution and taste, 
seems to be clear from the fact, that what nourishes and supports the 
one, nourishes and supports the other. It is well known to bota- 


nists, that a great portion of the manure necessary to the rearing of 
plants, is of animal growth, Every horticulturist, by placing portions of 


animals at the foot of his fruit-trees, and every agriculturist, by manur- 
ing his field with ground bones, is perfectly convinced of this fact ; while 
flourishing church-yards and smiling battle-plains bear witness to its 
truth. In this we discover the existence of digestive powers in plants, 
by which they are able, like animals, to take up and assimilate whatever 
is suited to their frames, It is particularly worthy of observation, that 
farmaceous vegetables and oviparous animals, are nourished in their ten- 
der state ne: uly i in the same manner. ‘The embryo plant is supported 
by the farino, melted down into a milky liquor, and conve yed into its 
body by means of an umbilical chord, at a time when the radicle is un- 
able to supply a sufficiency of nutriment. An oviparous animal, from 
the time that it is brought into light, seems to receive all its nourishment 
from without ; but this is in appearance only: the yolk of the egg, re- 
maining entire during incubation, is received into the body of the ani- 
mal, and, in a manner similar to the milky juice of the vegetable, is 
slowly conveyed into the vessels of the tender chick ; and thus a sweet 
nourishment is prepared, at a time when neither the industry of the ani- 
mal, nor the attention of its mother could have procured a supply. To 
what are we to ascribe the spontaneous motion observable in many 
plants? When in a dark situation, they lean or turn from the ordinary 
position of their stems, towards another situation, which affords them a 
freer access of light, Several plants, in the day time, turn their flowers 
towards the sun. Most of them, in a serene sky, expand their flowers ; 
but before rain, shut them up, or contract them at the approach of night, 
The trifoliate leaves of clover, fold themselves back during night 
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‘The leaflets of robinia, and liquorice, are pendulous at night. The 
leaves of minosa pudica fold themselves, and overlap one another; thus 
seemingly composed to rest after exposure to the stimuli of day-light. 
Linnzus calls this the sleep of plants; but it is evidently a fixed law of 
Nature, and not a necessary consequence of the stamulus of light acting 
on vegetable fibre. Many flowers only expand when the sun shines, 
and close their petals at might. Although many open their blossoms in 
the morning and close them at night, several species differ as to their 
hours of opening and closing. Some open their blossoms and exhale 
their sweet perfumes at right only. The tamarind tree is said by Alpi- 
nus and Acosta, to infold the flowers or fruit within its leaves every night, 
to guard them from cold or rain. Some of the sensitive plants, and one 
species of the wood sorrel, on being touched, roll their leaves up and turn 
downwards, or shrink, and after a little time, expand them again. In 
this they bear a striking resemblance to the spider, and some other ani- 
mals, that feign death when they are apprehensive of danger from ex- 
ternal causes. Other sensitive plants act in a very different manner. 
The leaves of dioncea muscipula, close exactly like a gin, and ensnare, 
and commonly squeeze to death any insect which alights on its apex. 
A similar property has been observed in the leaves of the drosera, or 
sun dew. ‘The stamina of the common berry, and the stylidium glan- 
dulosm, exhibit the same sensibility. Here then we have indications of 
cunning, and of hostility or revenge in plants, no less observable than 
those we find in animals. 

The succession of the periodical op ning and closing in plants, has 
been called the Horologium Flore, or Plantary Indicator. In this eha- 
racter, we have numerous remarkable instances of their indicating 
changes in the state of the atmosphere, by the opening and shutting of 
their flowers. ‘If the Siberian sow-thistle,” says Keith, “shuts at night, 
the ensuing day will be fine ; if it opens, : will be cloudy and rainy. If 
the African marigold continue shut after 7 o’clock in the morning, rain 
is near at hand. Uf the convolvus arv ser or anagallis arvensis, red 
pimpernel, are fully open, they will close on the approach of rain. The 
last of which, from its peculiar susceptibility, has obtained the name of 
the Poor Man’s Weather Glass.” 

Several naturalists have ascertained that heat is evolved by some 
plants, which they account for by the rapid destruction of oxygen, or its 
combination with the vegetable carbon, especially during the time of fe- 
cundation. Others have discovered a great similarity between the me- 
chanism of plants and that of animals—the parts of the former bearing 
some analogy to those of the latter, and the vegetable and animal econo- 
my appearing to be formed on the same model. Plants are also propa- 
gated in a manner similar to animals. They have sexes, and by the ac- 
tion of the pollan on the stigma, vivifying or stimulating effects are pro- 
duced, as in the contact of the male and female among animals. 

There are many vegetables, such as the byssus, the tremella, and the 
lichen, which, in common with several animals, possess the property of 
revivification. The byssus consists of an immense variety of fibres, pos- 
sessing neither roots nor leaves, nor any regular structure, but shooting 
forth in all directions, and so strongly intermingled with each other, as 
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to form a compact matting; which, although it may be torn asunder, no 
art can disentangle. It is not only capable of propagation by the most 
minute fragments, however rudely detached, but in that state retains the 
principie of revivification for years together. If the water, in which this 
plant is found, be withdrawn from it, and the plant is dried so as to be- 
come shrivelled up, then broken into innumerable fragments until it ap- 
pears utterly destroyed, it speedily resumes its former healthy appear- 
ance whenever the water is replaced. Another kind of vegetable pro- 
duction is that commonly called mouldiness, which is found in great .pro- 
fusion on certain decaying substances. This vegetable appears to be 
endowed with the power of propagating itself ad infinitum. From a sin- 
gle seed, one million of seeds are known to have been produced in the 
short space of forty-eight hours! So indistructible is the vegetative 
quality of these seeds, that they have been found to retain that princi- 
ple, after having been experimentally exposed to a strong degree of heat, 
by being roasted over red hot coals. 

By recent experiments, it has been ascertained, that the metallic poi- 
sons act on vegetables nearly in the same manner as they act on ani- 
mals. They appear to be absorbed, and carried into the different parts 
of the plant, and to alter and destroy the tissue of it by their corrosive 
power. These poisons, and particularly those which are demonstrated 
to destroy animals by their action on the nervous system, produce also 
the death of plants. Animal matter is soonest affected by the operation 
of air, beat, and light. Vegetable substances yield more slowly; but 
finally obey the same laws. 

The analogy between plants and animals is farther illustrated and 
confirmed on analyzing them. Murray, in his Elements of Chemistry, 
says, “‘ There are found in the products of the vegetable kingdom, though 
in very different proportions, oxygen, liydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, the fixed alkalis, lime, magnesia, alumnia, and silex ; 
besides several metals, particularly iron, manganese, and, as it has like- 
wise been affirmed, gold.” On referring to the products of animal mat- 
ter, it will be found that it is composed of exactly similar elements, only 
with the addition of a little goid and alkali; which, possibly, some day, 
will be discovered to exist also in plants. 

Thus we see that plants are nourished by the same food that nourish- 
es animals; that the one has digestive powers as well as the other ; that 
they both possess motion, which is no less essential to the health and 
strength of the one than it is to the other; that they are both alive to 
danger; are cunning and revengeful ; that they both foresee changes in 
the state of the atmosphere, and give indications of them; that they both 
evolve heat; that their mechanism in many parts bears a striking re- 
semblance ; that they both propagate by the intercourse of sexes; that 
they both possess the property of revivification ; that they are acted upon 
in the same manner by metallic poisons ; and that when chemically an- 
alyzed, they are found to contain almost the same products. Can we 
then deny, in the teeth of these facts, that the organization of plants in- 
dicates an existence superior to what is usually termed dead, or inert 
matter? Will we be so bold as to affirm, with all these proofs before 
us of sensitiveness and feeling, that vegetables are utterly destitute of in- 
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telligence? Can any reason be assigned why Nature, which has given 
us so many demonstrations of its astonishing wisdom and power, should 
not have conferred on all organized substances similar faculties? They, 
doubtless, differ in degree, and may not always be apparent to our limit- 
ed conceptions. But tins affords no grousu ior denying to one part a 
faculty which there are so many reasons for believing is common tu all. 

When the seed of a plant is placed in a favorable soil, and supplied 
with a proper quantity of heat, light, and water, it will gradually unfold 
itself, until it becomes similar to the parent plant. But this increase 
and unfolding of its vegetable character, are results completely ndepen- 
dent of any direct parental succor; nor can we comprehend the na- 
ture of these changes by referring them to the general properties of mat- 
ter. We must, therefore, seek for a solution among other principles 
than those which belong to matter in general. We can form a tolerable 
idea from the well known principles of aggregation, how many changes 
take place in unorganized bodies; but by what law a carnation seed, 
when placed in the earth, produces a group of beautiful flowers, or how 
a simple acorn unfolds itself, and becomes a stately oak, are questions 
which have never, till lately, been answered in a satisfactory manner. 

Happily the invention of the microscope has opened to our view a new 
world of existences, and, by improvements subsequently made on its 
construction, a solution has been found to many results, which have 
hitherto been classed among the impenetrable secrets of Nature. Of 
these, the polype, brought to light by Trembley, in 1741, are the most 
remarkable. Although their reality was for some time disputed, all 
doubt on the subject has long ago vanished, and we have now an ac- 
knowledged race of little creatures, which can scarcely be ranked €«" er 
among animals or vegetables, yet evidently partaking of the nature of 
both. Buffon and Needham were among the foremost who maintained 
that these little objects were only organized particles, from which ani- 
mals are formed, and were not possessed of vitality. But since the in- 
vention of the compound microscope, facts have transpired which war- 
rant the opinion, that even. the polype are produced by an agency, whose 
energetic ramifications extend much farther into the animal and vegeta- 
ble world. 

Mr. Bywater, of Liverpool, who has for some time been engaged in 
extensive physiological inquiries, mentions the following experiment :— 
If the weather be warm, let a wine-glass, half filled with pure water, be 
mixed with about a tea-spoonful of flower, and then we shall find, by 
inspecting a small portion on a slip of glass, that the mixture is filled 
with linear bodies, which may be so far excited as to manifest a quick, 
writhing action when touched or stirred with an external body ; but in a 
short time, if the weather continues warm, these linear bodies will have 
acquired such a degree of vital energy as to show that the mixture is full 
of them, writhing about in every direction, without being excited to ac- 
tion by external agents. It was by viewing an infusion of the pollen of 
flowers (continues Mr. Bywater) with one of Wilson’s highest mag- 
nifiers, that I first observed these linear bodies, although I afterwards 
found, that by using the compound microscope, a more perfect view of 
their nature and character might be obtained. ‘That these linear objects 
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are real bodies, is evident from their becoming magnified like other bo- 
dies, in proportion to the magnifying power used. 

In Adams’ treatise on the Microscope, an experiment is noticed by a 
Mr. Ellis, which fully corroborates that of Mr. Bywater. A potatoe was 
boiled till it was reduced to a mealy.consistency. A part of it was then 
put into a cylindrical glass vessel, with an equal proportion of the boil- 
ing liquor. It was immediately covered close with a glass cover. 'Twen- 
ty-four hours a::-rwards, Mr. Ellis examined a small drop of this liquid 
by Wilson’s microscope, when he plainly distinguished a vast number 
of objects, of a linear shape, moving to and fro with great celerity. 
This experiment he repeatedly tried, and alw ays found it to succeed. 

But it is not by i fusion merely, that the existence of this vital energy 
is ascertained. If we examine small portions of leaves, and the delicate 
parts of plants, we s>all find linear bodies, exactly in appearance to 
those already mentio: a, imbedded in every part of a leaf and flower. 
If a little juice be pressed out of a herbacious plant, and examined by 
the compound microscope, it will be found full of these linear bodies, 
writhing about in a very active manner. 

It has long been a perplexing question in vegetable physiology, how 
the evident secretive processes of vegetables are carried on? Sir James 
Smith says, that “ the egonucy of the vital principle alone can account 
for these wonders, thou) | cannot to our understandings explain them.”’ 
Now it appears to me that the vital principle here alluded to, and con- 
sidered so inexplicable vy this great botanist, is the same energetic 
force, the same linear bod es, discovered by the experiments of Bywater 
and Ellis. May we not refer the different secretive processes, w hich are 
carried on in vegetables, to this kind of vital energy, when we find the 
very parts in which these secretions take place, completely filled with 
the secreting agents? Several collateral arguments might be adduced 
in favor of this system ;—for instance, the coralines are, many of them, 
such beautiful vegetable imitations, that they were at one period classed 
by naturalists among plants ; but it has since been clearly demonstrated 
that they are the secretive productions of a race of little animalcules, 
which are imbedded in their apparent leaves and branches. Nor is it by 
a few analogies that this reasoning is supported: the whole vegetable 
phenomena evidently point to a similar principle. Even the soil in 
which the plant grows, partakes, in a certain degree, of this peculiarity. 


To test this, let a little soil be mixed with a drop of water on a slip of 


glass, and then quickly examined by the microscope, and it will be found 
filled with active linear bodies, similar to those obtained from vegeta- 
bles, and vegetable infusions. 

In fine, the atmosphere, the surfaee of the earth, the waters, every 
part of the human body, and of the bodies of other animals, are preg- 
nant with life. Nothing but lite is to be seen in every thing, and every 
where. ‘Thus science dispels the illusions of priesteraft, and points 
out to man his true situation in the vast universe of existences, by a cor- 
rect knowledge of which alone he is able to discharge the important du- 
ties assigned to him. “If theorists (remarks an intellegent writer) were 
to confine themselves to nature, and divest their minds of all the preju- 
dlices of the nursery and the school-room, we should hear no more of the 
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soul; of a thinking spiritual beiag. Unshackled by the dogmas and terms 
of priestcraft, the philosopher would confine himself to the truths reveal- 
ed by Nature. He would begin his researches into man, by tracing the 
gradual growth of what we term mind, in proportion to the growth of 
the body of the infant ; a palpable demonstration of the materiality of 
the famous thinking substance, denominated soul. Presumptuous and 
selfish knaves have made God after their own image, that they might 
play off their own passions to the best advantage, and sell and trade ven- 
geance and mercy, under a tariff of sin! 'Thus priests arose from idle im- 
postors, and the people paid them to get rid of their own fears, and bribe 
an imaginary God to placability, or beneficence. The poor Hindoo 
makes a god of a serpent. The Egyptians worshipped the most obscene 
organ of our body; an abomination only one degree less intolerable than 
that of some of the priests of the middle ages.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








St. Anthony.—According to Butler, St. Anthony was born in 251, at 
Coma near Heraclea in Egypt, and in that neighbourhood commenced 
the life of a hermit ; he was continually assailed by the devil. His only 
food was bread with a little salt ; he drank nothing but water, never ate be- 
fore sunset ; sometimes only once in two or four days, and lay on arush mat 
or on the bare floor. For further solitude he left Coma, and hid himselt 
in an old sepulchre, till, in 285, he withdrew into the deserts of the moun- 
tains, from whence, in 305, he descended and founded his first monastery. 
His under garment was sackcloth, with a white sheepskin coat and gir- 
die. Butler says that he “‘ was taught to apply himself to manual la- 


* bor by an angel, who appeared platting mats of palmtree leaves, then 


rising to pray, and after some time sitting down again to work; and 
who at, length said to him, ‘ Do this, and thou shalt be saved.’ The life 
attributed by Butler to St. Athanasius, informs us that our saint contin- 
ued in some degree to pray whilst he was at work ; that he detested the 
Arians ; that he would not speak to a heretic unless to exhort him to the 
true faith ; and that he drove all such from his mountain, calling them 
venomous serpents. He was very anxious that after his decease he should 
not be embalmed, and being one hundred and five years old, died in 356, 
having bequeathed one of his sheepskins, with the coat in which he lay 
to St. Athanasius.” So far Butler. 

St. Athanasius, or rather the life of St. Anthony before alluded to, 
which, notwithstanding Butler’s authorities, may be doubted as the pro- 
duct of Athanasius ; but, however that may be,that memoir of St. An- 
thony is very particular in its account of St. Anthony’s warfare with the 
infernal powers. It says that hostilities commenced when the saint first 
determined on hermitizing ; “ in short, the devil raised a great deal of 
dust in his thoughts, that by bemudding and disordering his intellects he 
might make St. Anthony Jet go his design.” In his first conflict with 
the devil he was victorious, although Satan appeared to him in an allur- 
ing shape. Next he came in the form of a black boy, and was again de- 
feated. After that Anthony got into a tomb and shut down the top, but 
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the devil found him out, and with a great company of other devils so beat 
and bruised him, that in the morning he was discovered by the person 
who brought his bread lying like a dead man on the ground ; whereupon 
he took him up and carried him to the town church, where many of his 
friends sat by him until midnight. Anthony then coming to himself and 
seeing all asleep, caused the person who brought him thither to carry 
him back privately, and again got into the tomb, shutting down the tomb- 
top as before. Upon this, the devils being very much exasperated, one 
night, made a noise so dreadful, that the walls shook. ‘ They transform- 
ed themselves into the shapes of all sorts of beasts, lions, bears, leopards, 
bulls, serpents, asps, scorpions and wolves; every one of which moved 
and acted agreeably to the creatures which they represented ; the lion 
roaring and seeming to make towards him, the bull to butt, the serpent 
to creep, and the wolf to run at him, and so in short ali the rest; so 
that Anthony was tortured and mangled by them so greivously 
that his bodily pain was greater than before.” But, as it were laugh- 
ingly, he taunted them, and the devils gnashed their teeth. This 
continued till the roof of his cell opened, a beam of light shot down, the 
devils became speechless, Anthony’s pain ceased, and the roof ciosed 
again. At one time the devil laid the semblance of a large piece of 
plate in his way, but Anthony, perceiving the devil in the dish, chid it, 
and the plate disappeared. At another time he saw a quantity of real 
gold on the gound, and to show the devil ‘“ that he did not value money, 
he leaped over it as a man in a fright over a fire.” Having secluded him- 
self in an empty castle, some of his acquaintance came often to see him, 
but in vain ; he would not Jet them enter, and they remained whole days 
and nights listening to a tumultuous rout of devils bawling and wailing 
within. 


Blessing of Beasts——On St. Anthony’s day, the beasts at Rome are 
blessed, and sprinkled with holy water. Dr. Forster, in his “ Perennial 
Calendar,” remarks, that ‘‘ the early Catholics regarded no beasts, 
birds, or fish, as hateful.” He says, that ‘ St. Anthony was particu- 
larly solicitous about animals, to which a whimsical picture by Salvator 
Rosa represents him as preaching; and he suggests, that “from his 
practices, perhaps, arose the custom of blessings passed on animals still 
practised at Rome; he regarded all God’s creatures as worthy of pro- 
tection” —except heretics, the doctor might have added ; unless, indeed, 
which seems to have been the case, Anthony regarded them as “ crea- 
tures” of the devil, between whom, and this saint, we have seen that the 
Rev. Alban Butler takes especial care we should not be ignorant of the 
miraculous conflicts just related. 

Lady Morgan says, that the annual benediction of the beasts at Rome, 
in a church there, dedicated to St. Anthony, lasts for some days: “ for 
not only every Roman, from the pope to the peasant, who has a horse, 
a mule, or an ass, sends his cattle to be blessed at St. Anthony’s shrine, 
but all the English go with their job horses and favorite dogs; and for 
the small offering of a couple of paoli, get them sprinkled, sanctified, 
and placed under the protection of this saint. Coach after coach draws 
up, strings of mules mix with carts and barouches, horses kick, mules 
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are restive,-and dogs snarl, while the officiating priest comes forward 
from his little chapel, dips a brush into a vase of holy water, sprinkles 
and prays over the beasts, pockets the fee, and retires.’ 

Dr. Conyers Middleton says, that when he was at Rome, he had his 
own horses blest for eighteen-pence, as well to satisfy his curiosity, as 
to humor his coachman, who was persuaded that some mischance 
would befal them in the year, if they had not the benefit of the bene- 
diction. ——— 

Candlemas Day.—F¥ rom catholic service-books, quoted in “ Pagano 
Papismus,”” some particulars are collected concerning the blessing of 
the candles. Being at the altar, the priest says over them several pray- 
ers; one of which commences thus: ‘*O Lord Jesu Christ, who en- 
lightenest every one that cometh into the world, pour out thy benedic- 
tion upon these Candles, and sanctifie them with the light of thy grace,” 
&c. Another begins: ‘ Holy Lord, Father Almighty, Everlasting 
God, who has created all things of nothing, and by the labour of bees, 
caused this liquor to come to the perfection of a wax candle; we hum- 
bly beseech thee, that by the invocation of thy most holy name, and by 
the intercession of the blessed virgin, ever a virgin, whose festivals are 
this day devoutly celebrated, and by the prayers of all thy saints, thou 
wouldst vouchsafe to bless and sanctifie these candles,” &c. Then the 
priest sprinkles the candles thrice with holy water, saying “ Sprinkle 
me with,” &c. and perfiimes them thrice with incense. One of the 
consecratory prayers begins : ‘*O Lord Jesu Christ, bless this creature 
of wax to us thy suppliants ; and infuse into it, by the virtue of the holy 
cross, thy heavenly benediction ; that in whatsoever pincos it shall be 
lighted, or put, the devil may depart, and tremble, and fly away, with 
all his ministers, from those habitations, and not presumie any iore to 
disturb them,” &c. There is likewise this benediction: ‘“ I bless thee, 
O wax, in the name of the holy trinity, that thou mayesi be in every 
place the ejection of Satan, and subversion of all his compantons,” &c. 
During the saying of these prayers, various bowings and crossings are 
interjected ; and when the ceremonies of consecration are over, the 
chiefest priest goes to the altar, and he that officiates receives a candle 
from him ; afterwards, that priest, standing before the altar towards the 
people, distributes the candles, first to the priest from whom he received 
a candle, then to others in order, all kneeling (except bishops) and kiss- 
ing the candle, and also kissing the hand of the priest who delivers it. 
When he begins to distribute the candles, they sing, * A light to light- 
en the gen‘ Te 's, and the glory of thy pe ople Israel.” After the candles 
are distributed, a solemn procession is made: in which one carries a 
censer, another a crucifix, and the rest burning candles in their hands. 

The pagans used lights in their worship, and Constantine, and other 
emperors, endowed churches with land and various possessions, for the 
maintenance of lights in catholic churches, and frequently presented the 
ecclesiastics with coffers full of candles and tapers. Mr. Fosbroke shows, 
from catholic authorities, that light-bearing on Candlemas day is an old 
Pagan ceremony ; and from Du € ‘ange, that it was substituted by pope 
Gelasius for the candles, which in F ebruary, the Roman people used to 
carry in the Lupercalia. Pope Innocent, in a sermon on this festival, 
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quoted in “‘ Pagano Papismus,” inquires, ‘* Why do we (the catholics) 
in this feast carry candles?” And then he explains the matter, by way 
of answer. ‘“‘ Because,” says he, “‘ the gentiles dedicated the month of 
February to the infernal gods, and as, at the beginning of it, Pluto stole 
Proserpine, and her mother, Ceres, sought her in the night with lighted 
candles, so they, at the beginning of this month, walked about the city 
with lighted candles ; because the holy fathers could not utterly extir- 
pate this custom, they ordained that Christians should carry about can- 
dles in honour of the blessed virgin Mary: and thus,” says the pope, 
** what was done before to the honour of Ceres, is now done to the ho- 
nour of the Virgin.” 

The “Golden Legend” relates, that a lady who had given tie: mantle 
to a poor man for the love of “ Our Lady,” would not go to cli.rch on 
Candlemas-day, but went into her own private chapel, and knee.» be- 
fore the altar, fell asleep, and had a miraculous vision, wherein sie saw 
herself at church. Into this visionary church she imagined that a troop 
of virgins came, with a noble virgin at their head, “ crowned right pre- 
cyously,” and seated themselves in order; then a troop of young men, 
who seated themselves in like order; then one, with a proper number 
of candles, gave to each a candle, and to the lady herself he gave a 
candle of wax; then came St. Laurence as a deacon, and St. Vincent 
as a sub-deacon, and Jesus Christ as the priest, and two angels bearing 
candles ; then the two angels began the Introit of the mass, and the vir- 
gins sung the mass; then the virgins went and each offered the candle 
to the priest, and the priest waited for the lady to offer her candle ; then 
“the glorious quene of virgyns”’ sent to her to say that she was not 
courteous to make the priest tarry so long for her, and the lady answer- 
ed that the priest might go on with the mass, for she should keep her 
candle herself, and not offer it; and the virgin sent a second time, and 
the lady said she would not offer the candle; then ‘the quene of vir- 
gyns”’ said to the messenger, ‘ Pray her to offer the candle, and if she 
will not, take it from her by force ;’ still she would not offer the candle, 
and therefore the messenger seized it; but the lady held so fast and 
long, and the messenger drew and pulled so hard, that the candle broke, 
and the lady kept half. Then the lady awoke, and found the piece of 
candle in her hand ; whereat she marvelled, and returned thanks to the 
glorious virgin, who had not suffered her to be without a mass on Can- 
dlemas-day, and all her life kept the piece of candle for a relic ; and all 
they that were touched therewith were healed of their maladies and sick- 
nesses. —— 

Hindoo Superstition —At Umeer, the ancient capital of Jyppoor, 
Bishop Heber, among other sights, visited the temple. “ After passing,” 
he says, “‘ through a dark low arch into a small court, to my surprise, the 
first object which met my eyes was a pool of blood on the pavement, by 
which a naked man stood with a bloody sword in his hand. The scenes 
through which we had passed were so romantie, that my fancy had al- 
most been wound up to expect an adventure, and I felt, I confess, for 
an instant my hand instinctively clench more firmly a heavy Hindostan 
whip I had with me, the butt end of which would, as a last resource, 
have been no despicable weapon. The guide, however, at the same in- 
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stant, cautioned me against treading in the blood, and told me that « 
goat was sacrificed here every morning. In fact, a second glance show- 
ed me the headless body of the poor animal lying before the steps of a 
small shrine, apparently of Kali. The Brahmin was officiating and tink- 
ling of his bell: but it was plain to sce from the embarrasment of our 
guide, that we had intruded at an unlucky moment, and we, therefore, 
merely cast our eyes round the court, without going nearer to the altar 
and its mysteries. The guide told us, in our way back, that the tradi- 
tion was, that, in ancient times, a man was sacrificed here every day 5 
that the custom had been laid aside till Jye Singh had a frightful dream, 
in which the destroying power appeared to him,-and asked him, why 
her image was suffered to be dry? The Rajah, afraid to disobey, and re- 
luctant to fulfil the requisition to its ancient extent of horror, took coun- 
sel, and substituted a goat for the human victim, with which the “ dar] 
goddess of the azure flood” was graciously pleased to be contented. 

The bull is an object of worship, and in most Hindoo towns of emi- 
nence you will meet with tame bulls overburdened with fat, lolling their 
length in the streets and highways, obstructing passengers and carriages. 
They are fed by the people, or rather they feed themselves, for they 
make no scruple of shoving their heads into whole baskets full of grain 
or vegetables, exposed for sale in the windows, or in open stalls; and al- 
though driven away by the waving of handkerchiefs in their faces, or 
by other gentle methods, yet no Hindoo of any character would think 
of striking one of these animals with such severity as to endanger its 
life, or would run the risk of maiming the sacred brute. And, ridicu- 
lous as it may sound, you may see a Hindoo driving away one of these 
animals from his grain-basket by hearty slaps on the face and on the 
back, addressing him at the same time by the respectful title of ‘* mah- 
raj! mahraj!”’ meaning “ your holiness,” or ‘* your worship!” 





Priestly Barbarity.—A poor man, named Patric Bryan, lived in Hag- 
gard, Mountains of Glamore, having a miserable heve!,which he built on 
half an acre of ground; the land about him is jet for 10s. per aere; he 
has been ill for a long time, and supported by the parish, having four 
children and a poor wife. A day or two ago, he was called upon for 
tithes; there were Rectoral Tithes, Corporation 'Tithes, and Vicarial 
Tithes. Having nothing to pay them, the very zealous collector took 
from off him the only blanket he had.” But it would be well if it ended 
here—hear the sequel: The zealous parish priest of Slieverne, the Rev. 
J. Fitzpatrick, and his coadjutor, the Rey. Mr. Foran, were collecting 
vesterday a subscription to purchase a coffin and shroud-——for what? to 
bury the corps of the man who died on the night of the day that he was 
stripped of his blanket !!!— Waterford Chronicle, 





Free Press Association. —The weetings of this Association are now 
held in the Temple of Science, (icrmerly the Bethel Academy) Eliza- 
beth-street, between Houston and Bleeker-streets. A Scientific lecture 
will be delivered on Sunday, (to-morrow) the 11th inst, at half past 10 
o'clock forenoon; anda Theological lecture at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
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